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ON CHRISTIAN LOVE AND FAMILY HARMONY. 
By Priscitta GuRNEY. 


The command to love one another from . the 
highest authority, is taught not only by the doc- 
trines, but by the example of our Lord, who went 
about doing good. “ This is my commandment, 
that ye love one another, as I have loved you.” 
“ A new commandment I give unto you, that ye 
love one another as I have loved you; that ye 
also Jove one another.” ‘There are few things 
that I have so much desired in Christian com- 
munities as that this holy influence of love were 
a more actuating and prevailing principle among 
them. We see much of universal benevolence, 
but the prevalence of Christian love in domestic 
life is still evidently but too deficient and imper- 
fect. It isso much a general feeling that the 
ties of natural affection are sufficient for domestic 
union and harmony ; but there are innumerable 
proofs that this is but a transitory and frail bond, 
unless supported by the discipline of Christian 
and divine love ; whereas this holy, and blessed, 
and sanctifying principle, gives strength and 
stability to natural affection; being itself of a 
pure and eternal nature, it gives the same stamp 
to relationships and unions begun in this life. 
It is impossible that Christian love can prevail 
unless self love be brought under subjection, and 
we are called upon to practice forbearance and 
self-denial even in the enjoyment of the nearest 
and dearest ties in life. We must love our 
neighbor as ourselves; we must do unto others 
as we would be done unto; we must in honor 
prefer one another. Now, I think we see that 
these injunctions are often more practically 
obeyed and observed by Christians in their gene- 
ral intercourse with others, than with their 
families in their private and domestic life. It 
is a great error that even religious characters are 
too apt to fall into, to suppose that we do not 
want to have our natural affections regulated by 
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divine love ; the former, unassisted by the latter, 
will never teach us to suffer long and be kind, 
to envy not, to seek not our own, to bear all 
things, to hope all things, to believe all things. 
It is surely from this cause that we see so little 
family union and harmony among Christians, 
too rarely in much perfection even among those 
of high spiritual attainments in other points. It 
is very delightful where we witness charity (in 
its most extensive sense) thus to begin at home. 
The important subject of family harmony has of 
late much engaged my attention, and I have 
been led to reflect on those principles which can 
alone insure it, and on those causes which too 
lamentably prevent its prevalence in the world. 
The nearer, the closer, the dearer the natural 
connexion, the more important does this solid 
foundation and cementing influence become. The 
nature of human affection is to diminish, to fall 
away. Divine love is not opposed to natural af- 
fection, but gives it strength, value and duration. 
Natural love finds no full satisfaction, but Chris- 
tian love alters its character, and gives it that 
which is satisfying, complete and lasting. Na- 
tural love is selfish, but, sanctified by divine love, 
it becomes disinterested and generous. The 
principles first to be looked for as the fruits of 
this love are religious union and religious liberty. 
Real Chistians must be united in essential points. 
If Christians at all, they must have “ One Lord, 
one faith and one baptism, one God and Father 
of all, who is above all and in all.” But such 
is the imperfect state of the church-militant on 
earth, that these essential and vital truths are 
viewed through different mediums. The applica- 
cation of these truths to individual experience 
may be a little different in their religious ser- 
vices and Christian practice ; ‘‘ There are diversi- 
ties of gifts, but the same spirit; and there are 
differences of administration, but the same Lord ; 
and diversities of operations, but it is the same 
God who worketh all in all.” How deeply it is 
to be lamented that these little differences among 
Christians should be more separating than the 
essential grounds of union should be uniting. 
We must, then, if we would love one another ac- 
cording to the commandment of our Saviour, 
diligently cultivate such a spirit, as well as con- 
duct, of religious liberty, as would lead us to fer- 
bear one with another in love. We must cherish 
the feelings of interest in one another’s welfare. 
We must “ watch unto prayer,” for those we love 
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as well as for ourselves, but we must suspend 
the spirit of judgment. It would be pleasant, 
indeed, always to walk in the same path, and 
especially to go “‘to the house of God in com- 
pany,” but since this cannot be, in the present 
state of things, we must chiefly desire that the 
will of the Lord may be done. We must look 
with a single eye unto Him: must remember his 
injunction to Peter, “If I will that he tarry till 
I come, what is that to thee? Follow thou me.” 
On looking a little to this principle of religious 
liberty, as tending to promote unity and family 
harmony, it is still evident that the more com- 
plete be the union and understanding on religious 
subjects, the more perfect must be this harmony. 
And it therefore appears to me a matter of essen- 
tial importance, that in connexions of marriage, 
there should be similarity of views and union of 
heart and mind, on the lesser as well as on the 
greater points of Christian faith and practice. 
To walk in the same path, to partake of the same 
refreshment, to be united in the same objects, 
to have one mind with regard to their families 
and households, to be enabled to strengthen one 
another’s hands in their daily walk in life, must 
greatly tend to their domestic happiness and 
good. This complete union, therefore, should 
be earnestly desired in this most close and near 
connexion, and it must be considered a great risk, 
and very imprudent, to enter upon it without 
this accordance. If, however, differences of 
views on these important subjects should arise, 
then, in proportion as the connexion is near 
should be the watchfulness, that forbearance in 
love may be experienced one toward the other, 


that the spirit of religious liberty may be cher- | 


ished, that the essential points of union may be 
kept alive in the heart and cultivated, and that 
the points of discussion may be kept out of 
sight, and be in no wise suffered to occasion any 
breach of love. This holds good, also, in all 
the relations of life,—parents toward children, 
children toward parents, and brothers and sisters 
toward one another. Let parents diligently 
implant in the minds of their children those 
principles and views which appear to them the 
most accordant with the truth. If, after the 
most watchful careand example, the result should 
be a want of that conformity which they have 
desired, let not these things, more than can 
possibly be helped, occasion a breach of love and 
union, and of family harmony. And, on the 
other hand, let children yield as much as their 
conscience will allow them, to the judgment and 
wishes of their parents ; they are called upon to 
honor their parents, and nothing but the will of 
God should be stronger to them than the will of 
their parents. 





DISCIPLINE IN CHILDHOOD. 
Young people who have been habitually grati- 
fied in all their desires, will not only more in- 


dulge in capricious desires, but will infallibly 
take it more amiss when the feelings or happi- 
ness of others require that they should be 
thwarted, than those who have been practically 
trained to the habit of subduing and restraining 
them ; and consequently will, in general, sacrifice 
the happiness of others to their own selfish in- 
dulgence. To what else is the selfishness of 
princes and other great people to be attributed ? 
It is in vain to think of cultivating principles of 
generosity and beneficence by mere exhortation 
and reasoning. Nothing but the practical habit 
of overcoming our own selfishness, and of familiar- 
ly encountering privations and discomfort on ae- 
count of others, will ever enable us to do it when 
required. And, therefore, I am firmly persuaded 
that indulgence infallibly produces selfishness 
and hardness of heart, and that nothing but a 
| pretty severe discipline and control can lay the 
foundation of a magnanimous character.—Lord 


Jeffrey. 








| Some sayings or last expressions of MARGARET 
Vat, daughter of Edmond and Phebe 8. 
Vail, of Farmington, Ontario County, State 
of New York, members of the Religious So- 
ciety of Friends. 


She was taken sick the 13th of 9th month, 
| 1850, and after being confined to her bed three 
| months, and suffering very much, we thought she 

could not continue but ashort time. She seemed 
sensible of her situation; her mind was very 
much exercised at times. At one time her moth- 
er said to her, ‘‘ my dear, thee has been sick some 
time, and I am sensible thee has had many seri- 
ous thoughts concerning thy future happiness. I 
wish thee to be free in conversing with me.” She 
replied, “I have had my close trials day and 
night. I have thought from the first that I should 
not get well. I have fervently desired to see my 
way clear, and then I am willing to leave this 
world. At times all is joy and happiness before 
me; then clouds arise.” Being asked why she felt 
so sensibly she should not recover, she replied, 
that “when that dear friend had an ap- 
pointed meeting at the close of our Yearly Meet- 
ing, I felt closely visited with Divine love, and 
saw that I must live a different life, and prepare 
for death, for I had not long to live.” After 
this ill turn, she seemed much better for a short 
time and her mind happy, then clouds came and 
she was deeply exercised, and said, she “feared 
there was no forgiveness for her. But He who 
| never forsakes his truly penitent children, arose 
in his own time and administered comfort to my 
poor soul.” Her mother sat watching her dur- 
ing a short slumber. She awoke with a smiling 
countenance, and asked, “ where is father?” Be- 
ing told he was gone from home, but would soon 
return, she said : “I dreamed he had returned, 
and I was told to say to him, ‘ Father, it is the 
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Lord’s will it should be so. He knows what is! 
pest. Let his will be done,’ and then my heart 
seemed to overflow with joy and gladness.”” Then 
she said, “‘ what a merciful Father we have. He 
looks on all his children alike. All may return, | 
repent and live.” 

At another time she said: “TI feel perfectly 
willing and ready to leave this world when the 
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why she felt so happy; but afterwards re- 
marked, that it was because she was going to 
leave this world so soon, and wasafraid she was too 
anxious. She said First day night would be the 
last night, and wanted her father and mother to 
sit up with herall the time. She remained very 
sensible. One half hour before she ceased to 
breathe, her mother felt her pulse, thinking she 


Lord calls.” At another time she said: “‘ When| would not observe it. She said: “I am not 
in health I could not believe that I ever should | going just yet.” Then said: “ Farewell, all. I 
have been so willing to leave all earthly things; | shall be happy. You will all come soon,” and 
but now they are to meas empty bubbles. Why do | then seemed to pass away without a struggle, at 
we cling so to the world when in health? Oh! itis | 11 o’clock on Second day morning, the 4th of 
wrong to put off the work of the soul’s salvation | Second month, 1851, aged 17 years, 3 months, 


for asick bed. When you write to J. and M., give | 
my love to them, and tell Maria not to grieve for | 
me. I shall be happy. I have seen and felt my 
peace made in Heaven, and the Lord has said to | 
me, ‘a crown of glory is prepared for thee.’ | 
Then do not grieve, but prepare to meet me in | 
Heaven. Oh! how often I have wished we) 
could all go together, but we must wait the | 
Lord’s time. That is the best time.” After | 
laying partly asleep for some time she called her 

mother. She asked her what she wanted. In! 
reply she said: “Oh! mother, I thought 1 was | 
in Heaven. Oh! what a delightful place it is. 1 | 
was so happy, and thought I was singing, and said | 
if mother could only see me here how happy she | 
would be. Then I called thee and it was all | 
gone.” After a short pause, she added: “I 
have more to tell thee than I have strength to | 
say.” She often repeated passages of Scripture, 
such as ‘‘ Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness, for they shall be filled;”’ and 
“Blessed are they that mourn, for they shall be 
comforted.” She said they had been a great 
strength and comfort to her since she had been 
ona sick bed. The second-day night before her 
death she seemed in a sweet state of mind, and | 
said: “ My room seems full of angels. See how 
beautiful they hover around my bed.” She then 





and 15 days. 





For Friends’ Intelligencer. 


Many of us who live in cities and populous 
places, surrounded by many of our own religious 
profession, where we can enjoy social intercourse 
with them, and besides and beyond this privilege, 
meet with them in our assemblies for Divine 
worship, where the united anthem from kindred 
hearts may be offered to the Father of lights and 
of spirits—and where, also, there are spirits upon 
whom the anointing oil has been poured, and 
the call given to go forth and preach the Gospel 
of life and salvation,—some of us, thus situated, 
do not appreciate these favorable circumstances 
and influences, which if rightly improved would 
be helps to usin our heavenward journey or 
progress. 

But let us compare our situation with very 
many others, scattered through our land, where 
the number making profession with us is very 
small, and they feel themselves like “one of a 
family and two of a tribe’—and where, when 
they meet for religious worship, they are only as 
“‘ the two or three.” 


Some of these often feel their responsibility, 


asked to have the fourth chapter of John read. | in standing thus before the world, as professors 
She said she had had a scene of the woman at| of that spiritual religion which the early fathers 
the well when Jesus asked her to give him drink. | of this Society so conspicuously held forth—and 
Third day flighty and part of fourth day; then of that spiritual worship, which needs no out- 
was perfectly sensible till her close. She was | ward form nor ceremony, neither vocal words nor 
very weak, and could say but a few words at a sounds to render it well pleasing to the all-seeing 


time, but could understand perfectly. Often 
said, “ I love you all dearly, and should be happy 
to talk to you more than I do if I had strength.” 
Her mother said: “‘ We are satisfied all will be 
well with thee. Thee has said enough.” She 
said, “ yes, all will be well with me.” She then 
called Samuel and Ellen to her bed and said : 
“You will soon be the only two children left 
with father and mother. I want you to love 
each other. Be kind to your parents, and the 


one—by whom the widow’s mite was accepted. 
Toward such as these a stream of Gospel love 
and sympathy has been felt to flow—and a wil- 
lingness also to extend to them, through the 
medium of the Intelligencer, a word of encour- 
agement to hold on their way—although at sea- 
sons their loneliness may feel like that of “the 
pelican in the wilderness, or the sparrow alone 
on the house top,” still the declaration remains 
true “that not one of these is forgotten before 





Lord will bless you. I wish you to remember | God—and although it may often seem to them 
what your sister says. Ithink you will.” The/ that the gathering of the “ two or three,” is but 
same day she told her father she had felt such a feeble offering to the great Jehovah—and there 
joy several times to-day, and at first did not know may not always be that evidence of vitality which 
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only can kindle the fire upon the altar—yet cease 
not thus to assemble, and to pour out your 
prayers to Him who answered the supplication 
of the prophet Elijah, and the fire came down 
from Heaven and consumed the sacrifice. But 
where are our sacrifices 7—are they brought and 
laid upon the altar ?—are the things called for 
from us by the inspeaking word relinquished, 
and obedience rendered thereto, so that there’ is 
something brought by us upon which the Divine 
blessing may rest ?—even as it did upon the few 
barley loaves and small fishes which a Jitile lad 
had with him, and which, with the blessing, were 
made sufficient to feed the assembled multitude. 
This blessing rests and will rest upon all who 
hunger and thirst after righteousness,—who, not 
by the lip and tongue only, ask for daily bread; 
but are willing to labor for that which will sus- 
tain the soul in its efforts of obedience to the 
inward law. 

Is it a small thing to gather into little com- 
panies, as an acknowledgement of our allegiance 
to the King of kings and Lord of lords ?—cer- 
tainly not. It evinces our belief in the declara- 
tion of Jesus, that they who worship the Father 
must worship Him in spiritand in truth. Each 
one of these small assemblies would shed a light 
around, if held in the authority of truth—giving 
evidence, that they who seek for themselves the 
fountain of all good, have no need that any man 
should teach them—but that in the stillness of 
all flesh the still small voice is heard; faith- 
fulness to which would produce in the appointed 
season the fulfilment of another promise, that 
“¢ Judges would be raised up as at the first, and 
counsellors as iu the beginning’”’—and this would 
be the ministry “which is not of man, nor by 
man,” but in the demonstration and power of 
the spirit, would it flow forth—to the help, com- 
fort and strength of others who are seeking the 
way to Zion. 

If this state of things was attained to by in- 
dividual faithfulness and watchfulness, there 
would be no room for any lamentation, nor belief 
that the former days were better than these— 
nay, verily. 


do this for me?’ no matter, she’ll take her 
hands out of the suds. If I ask uncle, ‘ please,’ 
he says ‘yes, puss, if I can ;’ and if I say ‘please,’ 
aunty’’— 

‘«¢ What does aunty do?” said aunty herself. 

“Oh you look and smile just like mother, and 
that is the best of all,” cried the little girl, 
throwing her arms round her aunty’s neck with 
a tear in her eye. 

Perhaps other children will like to know about 
this key; and I hope they will use it also, for 
there is great power in the small, kind courtesies 
of life. 







































For Friends’ Intelligencer. 
THE MISSION OF THE BEAUTIFUL. 


The world is ever teeming with beauty. In 
every scene or situation a sensitive mind can 
discern sources of admiration. Every object, 
however insignificant, teems with interest, and if 
properly estimated is calculated to inspire the 
mind with noble subjects of contemplation, lead- 
ing the heart to acknowledge the presence of the 
great Original in all his handiwork. The delicate 
shrinking flower and the sublime cataract equally 
attest the power that made them isdivine. The 
scenery of nature, so replete with beauty, with 
grandeur and sublimity, is doubtless intended by 
the Author of all good to contribute to the 
present and future happiness of man, by afford. 
ing subjects of meditation and enjoyment; but, in 
order to appreciate fully these sweet influences, 
he must look beyond the objects presented to his 
natural eye, “ through nature up to nature’s God.” 
Then will his heart be enlarged by the contem- 
plation of the beantiful, and his spirit renewed 
in love and reverence for the bounteous Giver. 
When the mind is oppressed and fettered by the 
many cares of time, how grateful it is to retire 
awhile from the busy haunts of men, and in the 
solitude of nature enjoy communion large and 
high with the Universal Architect ; and we can 
return to duty with hearts bounding with grati- 
tude, and renewed strength to conquer every 
tendency to murmur. 

The mission of flowers, is to cheer the rugged 
road of life; to whisper hope when the spirit is 
weary, and point to realms of purer joy. 

They are messengers of love and renewed vigor 
to the poverty-stricken, whose enjoyments are 
few and limited. To the Christian they speak of 
heaven’s high promises. 

All things have a mission to fulfil; some are 
small, others great and arduous; but whether 
great or trifling, each is alike meritorious if well 
performed. 

But what among the visible works of God can 
compare with beauty of mind ; that intelligent 
power given us as a sacred trust to guide aright 
and fit it for immortality; not one great in its 
own estimation, cultivated and well stocked with 
knowledge, for the purpose of aehieving fame 





THE NEW KEY. 


“ Aunty,” said a little girl, “I believe I have 
found a new key to unlock people’s hearts, and 
make them so willing; for you know, aunty, 
God took my father and my mother, and they 
want people to be kind to their poor little 
daughter.” 

“ What is the key?” asked aunty. 

“Tt is only one little word—guess what ?” 
But aunty was no guesser. 

“Tt is please,” said the child; “aunty, it is 
please. If I ask one of the great girls in school, 
‘ Please show me my parsing lesson ?’ she says, 
‘ Oh yes,’ and helps me. If I ask, ‘Sarah, please 
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and honor in the world, but a mind whose sense 
of accountability is deep and firmly fixed ; its 
thoughts pure and unsullied; whose aspirations 
ascend in sweet and holy faith to heaven, and 
that is content to perform its mission where no 
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loud acclamations proclaim success; but the 


sweet reward of patience and of duty performed 


amply repays the sacrifice. 
Here is beauty that never fades; here is true 
nobility of soul ; and the world, though seeming- 


ly so frivolous and superfluous, wi// acknowledge 


and esteem the brightness of such rare and 
precious examples wherever found. 


‘¢ Let ours be the mission-work of heaven, 
Employment suchas angels crave. Gathering 
From out the world’s wild wilderness, the lone, 
Bright flowers of earth, preparing them 
To bud and bloom in heaven.” 


Thus the mission of all things beautiful is, to 
prepare the soil of the mind for the growth of 
that bud of grace which in the summer of eternity 
becomes a flower of glory. M. J. W. 

Indiana, 1856. 





THE MORAL SENSE. 


A few months ago we published the journal 
of Ephraim Tomlinson. The perusal of it re- 
vived the recollections of several aged friends, 
who knew the old man in the days of their youth, 
and the following story was related :—Ephraim 
Tomlinson, on walking through the woods, dis- 
covered a young apple-tree growing wild. It 
occurred to him, that, as it had the appearance 
of thrift about it, it might become of use were 
it transplanted to his own farm. He marked 
the spot, went for his grubbing hoe, and having 
carefully dug up the tree, shouldered it, and 
walked homewards. On the way, a thought took 
hold of his mind :—this tree is not mine—I have 
taken it from ground that does not belong to me. 
He felt uneasy with the transaction—and return- 
ing to the spot, he replaced it as well as he could, 
in the position it stood in before. 

Such scruples as this may seem to some people 
like being more nice than it is necessary to be; 
but it is frequently owing to such discriminations 
between right and wrong, as relate to small con- 
cerns, that the mind of man is preserved lively 
in the practical knowledge of moral obligation. 
All the deviations that present, in the history 
of human crimes and corruptions, however wide 
and extensive, and involving in their con- 
sequences the utmost misery, devastation, and 
wretchedness, have resulted from small begin- 
nings. Little departures, in little things, prepare 
the mind for greater, till at length the moral 
sense is overpowered—the mind is familiarized 


to acts of encroachment and aggression, adopting 
selfishness for the governing principle; the light 
that once shone becomes obscure—and great is 


the darkness that ensues. 
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Ephraim Tomlinson was attentive to little in- 
timations of duty, and thereby attained to a state 
of great perfection. Truc, why did he not dis- 
cover the tree was not his before he took it up? 
This circumstance shows that the mind of a good 
man may sometimes be occupied with other ob- 
jects, and, for a short time, be off its guard. But 
when it returns to its reflections, it makes all the 
atonement in its power for its past wanderings 
and deviations. The man mentioned in Serip- 
ture, who was brought to a just sense of the cor- 
ruption of his heart, in his departure from the 
path of rectitude and peace, says, “IfI have 
wronged any man, I will restore him fourfold.’ 

Friends’ Miscellany. 





EXTRACT FROM THE JOURNAL OF J. COMLY. 


The figurative description of the temptation 
and fall of the first pair, is found to be a sad 
reality in the experience of every one that acts 
contrary to what he knows to be right, and may 
be perceived by a careful attention to the work- 
ings of the mind, in which the plausible reason- 
ings of the flesh, or animal cunning, are suffered 
to blind the eye of the mind so that it becomes 
evil, and then the whole body becomes filled with 
darkness. On the contrary, if the power of choice 
in the exercise of free-will, is used to resist the 
first motion or inclination of the animal propen- 
sities to go beyond the known law or will of God, 
then the yoke or cross being laid thereon, the 
mind is preserved in peace. The animal or 
earthly nature is regulated and governed by the 
(divine law, and harmony and peace prevail. 
| Here the doctrine of the cross and self denial is 

applied to the first motion, which, if indulged, 
would lead to sin. Here is realized the death of 
Christ, essential for every one to know, “ for in 
that he died, he died unto sin once, but in that 
he liveth, he liveth unto God.” This being ex- 
perienced, man knows a walking “in the spirit, 
and the lusts of the flesh have no dominion over 


= As Paul, he keeps his body under; he 





dies daily to every motion that would arise in his 
earthly nature, and lead him into the bondage of 
sin. Here the watch is maintained, and the 
dominion is maintained in the life, and spirit, 
and power of God, ruling in the soul and pro- 
ducing the fruits of righteousness and peace. 
Here the discovery is plainly made that the origin 
of evil is in man, and that sin is the transgres- 
sion of the law of God ; for where there is no law, 
there is no transgression, consequently no sin, 
no evil. Where there is nothing to show man 
what is to be denied in himself there can be no 
self-denial. But if any man is willing to be a 
disciple of Christ, the light and law of God given 
to man for his salvation, he must deny himself, 
take up his cross and follow Christ as the light 
makes manifest. This comprehends his whole 
business. 
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Some serious reflections respecting our duty to 
God, our children, and ourselves. By Huson 
LANGSTROTH. 


As I believe it was much the concern of our 
worthy ancestors respecting our meetings for 
divine worship, that they might be preserved in 
that awful stillness, which is necessary in order 
to perform this solemn duty to God ;—so it still 
remains to be the concern of the honest-hearted 
children of our heavenly Father. These feel 
deeply exercised on account of the young people, 
and others, who, for want of keeping their minds 


centred down in the valley of humiliation (in } 
which only the Lord can be truly worshipped) | 


—suffer the enemy of all good so to divert and 
disturb their thoughts, that they have no true 
knowledge or enjoyment of the satisfaction wit- 
nessed by the rightly exercised, in their silent 
waiting on God, who commands the winds and 
waves to be still, the storms to cease, and a great 
calm to come over the mind. 


This is the state we must come to witness, be- 


him. As we are thus engaged in the spirit of 
our minds, we come to see our own nothingness, 
and that it becometh us to wait in quietness till | 
we feel the spring of life opened, or the arising | 
of the sun of righteousness in our minds ; by the | 
power of which we shall be enabled to offer ac- | 
ceptable worship to our heavenly Father. But | 
this influence cannot be expected to be felt while | 
the mind is carried away from its proper object, | 
into the hurries of the world. Therefore, how 
necessary it is for us to dwell in this lowly valley 
of humility, where we may have perfect peace 
with Him who will be a tender father to his 
poor, seeking children, and will preserve them 


from that careless spirit, as they lean on his arm 


of power, which is always stretched out for their } 


deliverance. 


My spirit hath often mourned, under a sense 
of the great unwatchfulness of many, who pro- 
fess the truth, and are pretty constant attenders 
of our religious meetings. I have feared many 
of these have let their minds run too much on 
the transitory things of this fading world ; even 
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taking their repose in the earth, unconcerned for 
themselves, and their tender offspring! Thus, 
the children become wounded, yea, sorely hurt, 
on account of the carelessness of such parents, 
who suffer their tender lambs, by little and little, 
to gratify their natural inclinations; first by 
complying with their desires in small things, or 
such as appear small, for want of keeping to the 
pure principle of light and life, by which they 
might be clearly seen, and their nature and ten- 
dency discovered. Thus, by indulgence in little 
things, their tender minds become more and 
more captivated: for although the things, in 
themselves, may appear trifling, yet they have 
the tendency to draw fresh objects to the view 
of these children. Therefore this language and 
advice is worthy of our serious consideration, 


| «Take us the foxes, the Jittle foxes that spoil 


the vines; for our vines have tender grapes.” 
It is thus that every compliance of parents 

with improper indulgences, renders them less 

able to stand with firmness, and they become 


: .- | weaker and weaker in the exercise of right dis- 
fore we can perform acceptable worship to him | 


who is a spirit, and must be worshipped in spirit | 
and in truth; for he seeketh such to worship | 


cipline in their families; so that things which 
once appeared reproachful, become small and of 
little consequence in their view. 

Has not this been the case with too many in 
this day of ease? And therefore many of our 
young people appear to be walking in the streets 
of Babylon, that great city of abominations, imi- 
tating the Babylonians in their garments, man- 
ners and customs,—yet bearing the name of 
Christians, though by their appearance, it could 
not be known that they so called themselves. 

I have often felt my mind bowed under a sense 
of these things, which are too apparent amongst 
us asa people, notwithstanding the labors of 
those, who, from time to time, are engaged, in 
tenderness, to advise and caution against such 
indulgences ;—and the many advices which have 
been handed down from our Yearly Meetings, 
where the honest hearted have travailed under a 
sense thereof, even from early days. A few of 
these advices and cautions I here insert as 
follows. 


London Yearly Meeting Epistle, 1688. 


“We do entreat and desire all of you, our 
dear friends, brethren and sisters, that are parents 


when assembled in order to perform divine wor- | and governors of families, that ye diligently lay 
ship. Thus, from time to time, some have given | to heart your work and calling, in your genera- 


way to the delusions of the enemy, and by that 
means have got into a poor, dry, stupid state ; 
and so are at ease, under a name of attending 
meetings, but are not sensible of any spiritual 
benefit thereby ; which often occasions the labor 
of the faithful to be exceeding hard. 

Therefore, how can we expect our meetings 
to be attended with that awful stillness and 
solemnity, while such a careless spirit rules in 
80 many who are at ease in Zion, and while so 
many are stretched as on their beds of ivory, and 


tion, for the Lord, and the charge committed to 
you ; not only in becoming good examples unto 
the younger sort, but also to use your power in 
your own families, in the educating your children 
and servants, in modesty, sobriety, and in the 
fear of God; curbing the extravagant humor of 
the young ones, when it doth appear, and not to 
indulge and allow of it. And when you see a 
libertine, wanton spirit, appear in your children 
or servants, that lusteth after the vain customs 
and fashions of the world, either in dressings, 
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habits, or outward adornings, and craves your| dent in China prefer them in the shape of jelly, 
assistance or allowance, without which it cannot| for which the Gin-shan is admirably adapted. 
get forward, while they are under your govern-/ A single boiling is sufficient to reduce it toa 
ment,—QOh ! then look to yourselves, aud dis-| uniform gelatinous mass, to which wine or the 
charge your trust for God, and for the good of| juice of any fruit may be added, to give it an 
their souls; exhorting in meekness, and com-| agreeable flavor; or the dry Gin-shan may be 
manding in wisdom ; that so you may minister | broken into small pieces and thrown into broth 
and reach the witness, and help them over their | as it is brought warm to the table. In a minute’s 
temptations, in the authority of God’s power. | time it swells, and appears like transparent ver- 
And when they feel themselves helped and de-| micelli. In this state it forms a not unpleasant 
livered, their souls will bless God for you, and | sort of food, which, though highly. nutritive, is 
you will reap the comfort of your labor.” | easily digested. How great and general the con- 
|sumption of these edible Tangles must be in 
| Japan appears from the circumstance that in all 
| the geographical or statistical works relating to 
Of the great mass of edible bird-nests which | that empire, wherever they are found, they are 
are consumed in China, and now also in Europe, | mentioned as one of the remarkable products of 
the Philippine Isles furnish a considerable por-| the country. We have been induced to enlarge 
tion. Our attention, however, may be more | on this matter the more particularly as much 
particularly directed to the eatable sea-weeds | notice has latterly been excited by the Carrageen 
which are found on the coasts of the Philippine, | Moss, which is nothing but the dried Spherococ- 
of the Bashus, of the Japan islands, of the cus crispus, found in vast abundance on the 
Malaccas, &c., and which serve for food to the | western and northern coasts of the British Isles. 
inhabitants as well as for exportation. In the | In its qualities it would seem to be perfectly 
markets of Macao and Canton we have seen large | analogous to the Sphzerococcus cartilagineus seta- 
boxes of such dried Tangles which had been im- | ceus, yielding like it a rich and nutritive jelly.— 
ported from Japan. ‘The species of Alga which | Meyen (a German writer.) 
constitutes this branch of commerce is | 
the Sphzerococcus cartilagineus, var. setaceus, | 
(Agardh,) which, abounding as it does in the | 
Indian Ocean, is the common food of the Salan-| In England resides a venerable minister of 
gane, (Hirundo esculenta L.,) and serves for the | great celebrity, both as a preacher and writer. 
construction of its valuable nest. The swallow) For upward of sixty years he has maintained a 
devours the fresh Tangle, and after allowing it | high degree of popularity in his public character, 
to macerate for some time in its stomach, ejects | and has been singularly respected, beloved and 
the mass converted to a pulp or jelly, with which | honored in private life. A few years since, the 
it moulds its nests. The nests, which in the | writer of these lines, being on a visit to his house, 
course of time become soiled with dirt and| was not a little surprised to see the good old 
feathers, are brought in their rough state to China, | gentleman, between five and six o’clock in the 
when they are cleaned with particular instru- | worning, working in his garden with the agility 
ments in large warehouses appropriated to the | and energy of a young man; and this on Mon- 
purpose, and then sold. These far-famed Indian | day morning, after having conducted two public 
bird-nests are therefore to be considered as little | serviees on the preceding day. He stated that 
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else than the softened substance of the Sphzero- 
coccus cartilagineus, and their dietetic qualities 
are only those of a rich jelly. In cooking them | 
they are seasoned with a variety of fine spices, 
and deservedly hold the first rank among the 
delicacies of a Chinese table. The Japanese had 
the sagacity to perceive that those precious bird- 
nests were only composed of sea-weeds, and they 
now prepare the superstructure of them by arti- 
ficial process. The Tangles, which are found in 
great quantities on their coasts, are gathered, 
and, after being dried and pounded, are boiled 
down to a thick jelley, which is drawn or poured 
out into long threads like Maccaroni, and then 
sent into commerce under the name of Gin-shan. 
The Dutch call this preparation Ager-ager, and 
consume largely of it. The Chinese use the bird- 
nests, both natural and imitative, in the form of 
sauces to their meats; but the Europeans resi- 





this was his usual practice, and a source of health 
and enjoyment. From a youth, he had never 
been in bed at six o’clock, except on occasions of 
real illness, which were of rare occurrence. 

‘“ But,” said he, “do not imagine that it has 
cost me no effort to rise early. When young, L 
was much inclined to indulge in bed, but being 
convinced that it was a wicked waste of time, 
and a bar to improvement, I resolved to put an 
end to it. So every night I had a large basin 
of water placed by my bedside, and the moment 
I awoke, out I turned, and dipped my head in 
the water; then, you know, sleep was gone, and 
I had my senses about me. For a short time I 
required to be awakened ata certain hour, but it 
soon ceased to be necessary ; I awoke of my own 
accord. The only thing required was to get my 
head into the water without entering into any 
debates. Any young person may, by this method 
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successfully cure himself of wanting to lie 
a-bed late. I am not sure that it would be ef- 
fectual for an old sluggard, but it is worth mak- 
ing the trial.” 

FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 


In Europe, manure is the ever-present idea of 
the farmer, and by gathering all offals, and mak- 
ing manure in any conceivable way, he does not 
only by green manuring, such as ploughing clo- 
ver uncer, but by stable, factory, street, and 
dwelling manure, take good care to return to 
mother earth the rental she requires, and to do 
it without grudging, and with compound inter- 
est. Soil is only there exhausted, where crops 
are raised which are entirely removed, and of 
which nothing is returned to the soil—for in- 
stance tobaeco. This is very little the case in 
Europe. The fine wheat crops which smile upon 
the traveller, as he is rushed past them by rail- 
road speed, would be an impossibility if the idea 
of exhaustion were true. The meadows, too, 
which are mown thrice every year, and each time 
give a good crop, and have been so mown for ages, 
contradict this exhaustion theory. No! the 
European farmer and his land are always on good 
terms with each other. The man yields good 
husbandry, and the lands yield good crops.— 
CHARLES REEMELIN.— Ohio Farmer. 








PHILADELPHIA FIRST MONTH 31, 1857. 





WESTERN QUARTERLY MEETING.—By a letter 
from a friend’ we are informed, that in conse- 
quence of the unusual severity of the late snow 
storm, such was the impassable state of the pub- 
lic highways, that none of the reports (except 
one) from the Monthly Meetings composing it, 
were received. Those Friends who were in at- 
tendance united in adjourning the meeting to 
3rd day the 10th of 2nd month next, at the 
usual hour, 10 o’clock, A. M. 





We acknowledge the reception of a work en- 
titled “A History of the Shawnee Indians, by 
Henry Harvey,” who resided a number of years 
in the vicinity of this tribe, and from personal 
observation is enabled to give an interesting ac- 
count of the privations and difficulties to which 
they have been subjected. He traces their 
history from the settlement of Wm. Penn in 
1681, through many sufferings and wrongs to 
their present location in Kansas, and bears strong 
testimony to their honesty, patient endurance of 
suffering, and truthfulness when justly treated. 

The work is for sale by Henry Longstreth, 
price 75 cents. 





From the National Intelligencer. 
T. H. BENTON AND THE WORD “ LADY.” 


Tremont Hovss, Boston, Jan. 9, 1857. 

In my letter dated on Christmas day, and 
kindly inserted in your columns, I made some 
off-hand remarks for the purpose of recommend- 
ing the use of the word ‘‘ woman” instead of 
‘“lady.”’ There is certainly nothing to which 
Shakspeare’s maxim more fully applies, that “a 
rose by any other name would smell as sweet ;” 
but I confess to a strong preference of the now 
unfashionable term over the more elegant one 80 
frequently substituted for it. 

In stating my objections to the latter, I ob- 
served that it was not found in the Bible nor in 

: Ward on Sith . | any Greek or Roman book ; and this remark has 
nl a) Ge © Mies, tances, Renan not only procured for me the honor of several 
Murray, wife of Mahlon Murphy, in the seventy-| Private communications, but has been the subject 
second year of her age. ’ of comment—juocose and serious—in many re- 
spectable journals. May I ask the accustomed 
courtesy of the Intelligencer for the insertion of 
a collective reply ? 

As I was writing a letter currente calamo, and 
not delivering a philological lecture, I did not 
enter at length or with technical precision into 
the subject ; but what I meant to say and what 
I did say was, that the word to which I objected 
was not found in any Greek or Roman book, nor 
in the Bible. It is sufficiently apparent, from 
my connecting the Bible with Greek and Latin 
books, that I spoke of originals, not translations, 
If, therefore, some diligent critic should find the 
word “lady” in an English version of Cicero or 
Plutarch, (which might easily be done,) it would 
not conflict with my statement. Nor is that 
statement affected by the discovery made by 
several of my correspondents and newspaper 
censors, (by the help of a Concordance?) that 








EXHAUSTING THE SOIL. 


We read in America much of the “ exhausted 
soil of Europe.” I have seen none of it. So 
far from being exhausted, I think the soil of Eu 
rope is now better than ever, and that it is made 
to yield larger crops than ever. How can soil 
be exhausted, which has, for centuries, received 
plentifully of manures, and manures made upon 
the best possible system? I think a little re- 
flection, coupled with a proper observance of 
Kuropean agriculture, must lead to the convic- 
tion that the soil of Europe is constantly receiv- 
ing more back in manure, &c., than is taken 
away in products. Of all farm products, the 
atmosphere and rains furnish the larger quantity 
of its component parts, and whenever a proper 
system of manuring exists, the ground must be- 
come constantly enriched. 
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the same word occurs in three books in the Old 
Testament and one of the New in our English 
version of the Scriptures. 

But here a new wonder occurs. What could 
Benton mean by saying that the English word 
‘lady’ was not found in any Latin, Greek or 
Hebrew book? Was he guilty of the monstrous 
platitude (as some of my sagacious commentators 
intimate) of asserting that the English language 
is not Latin, Greek, nor Hebrew; or did he mean 
something rational, coherent, and bearing on the 
subject ? 

I hope I shall not be again accused of “egotism” 
if I think the latter a little more probable. I 
mean to urge that it furnished a presumption 
against the necessity of using “ lady” instead of 
‘‘woman” in ordinary parlance, that no word 
corresponding to the former existed in the lan- 
guages of the great nations from which we derive 
the records of our religion and so much of our 
intellectual culture. If the most civilized nations 
of antiquity on all occasions spoke of the female 
sex in words corresponding with ‘‘ woman,” it 
seemed to me at least probable that we had no 
need of any other. 

And here the occurrence of the words “ lady” 
and “ ladies” in three books of the Old Testa- 
ment and one of the New, in the English trans- 
lation of the Bible, (in all six times, while 
‘‘woman” and “‘ women” J find by the Concord- 
ance, occur not far from two hundred and fifty 
times,) confirms my view of the subject; for in 
every one of those five or six cases, as I learn 
from a friend acquainted with the originals, the 
Hebrew and Greek words really imply station, 
authority and power—sometimes sovereign power 
—and in no one of them simply “ woman.” 

In fact, the word “ lady” in English (whatever 
its etymology, which is matter of dispute,) is cer- 
tainly the feminine of “lord.” It originally 
implied—and when used in our admirable trans- 
lation of the Bible it unquestionably implies— 
rank, dignity and station. As the mind willingly 
transfers to eminent moral worth the appellatives 
of eminent station, the term may still be properly 
applied to those admirable women in every rank 
of life who “ derive their patent of nobility from 
Heaven.” It also has its appropriate place in 
the metaphorical language of rhetoric, poetry, 
pleasantry, and satire, of which last I quoted two 
striking examples in my former communication 
to the Intelligencer. But I remain of the opinion 
that, for every purpose of civility, respect, or 
affection, in public address or private intercourse, 
“woman” is by far the simpler, kindlier, and 
more expressive term; and, therefore, ‘“ young 
women’’ for the single and “ matrons” for the 


married (mater, mothers) are my usual terms of 
address for those whom we cannot honor too 


much—nor enough. 


And now, gentlemen, though “man that is 
born of woman is of few days and full of trouble,” 























name only I found on the door. 
two-story house, with a dull pink front, and in- 


by two or three families. 





I think I shall not trouble you again on this 
subject. 


Respectfully, 
Toumas H. BEnTon. 





BAYARD TAYLOR IN NORTHERN EUROPE. 


An Hour with Humboldt. 
Correspondence of the N. Y. Tribune. 
. Bertin, Nov. 25, 1856. 


I came to Berlin, not to visit its museums and 


galleries, its magnificent street of lindens, its 
operas and theatres, nor to mingle in the gay life 
of its streets and saloons, but for the sake of 
seeing and speaking with the world’s greatest 
living man—Alexander von Humboldt. 


At present, with his great age and his univer- 


sal renown, regarded as a throned monarch in 
the world of science, his friends have been obliged, 
perforce, to protect him from the exhaustive 
homage of his thousands of subjects, and, for 
his own sake, to make difficult the ways of access 
to him. The friend and familiar companion of 
the King, he may be said, equally, to hold his 
own court, with the privilege, however, of at 
any time breaking through the formalities which 
only self-defence has rendered necessary. Some 
of my works, I knew, had found their way into 
his hands : I was at the beginning of a journey 
which would probably lead me through regions 
which his feet had traversed and his genius il- 
lustrated, and it was not merely a natural curi- 
osity which attracted me toward him. 
lowed the advice of some German friends, and 
made use of no mediatory influence, but simply 
dispatched a note to him, stating my name and 
object, and asking for an interview. 


I fol- 


Three days afterward I received through the 


city post a reply in his own hand, stating that, 
although he was suffering from a cold which had 
followed his removal from Potsdam to the capi- 
tal, he would willingly receive me, and appointed 


1 o’clock to-day for the visit. I was punctual 


to the minute, and reached his residence in the 
Oranienburger-strasse, asthe clock struck. While 


in Berlin, he lives with his servant Seifert, whose 
It was a plain 


habited, like most of the houses in German cities, 
The bell-wire over 
Seifert’s name came from the second story. I 
pulled : the heavy porte-cochére opened of itself, 
and I mounted the steps until I reached a second 
bell-pull, over a plate inscribed “ Alexander von 
Humboldt.” 

A stout, square-faced man of about fifty, whom 
I at once recognized as Seifert, opened the door 
for me. “ Are you Herr Taylor?” he asked ; 
and added, on receiving my reply ; “‘ His Excel- 
lency is ready to receive you.” He ushered me 
into a room filled with stuffed birds and other 
objects of natural history ; then into a large li- 
brary, which apparently contained the gifts of 
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authors, artists, and men of science. I walked 
between two long tables heaped with sumptuous 
folios, to the further door, which opened into the 
study. Those who have seen the admirable 
colored lithograph of Hildebrand’s picture, know 
precisely how the room looks. There was the 
plain table, the writing desk covered with letters 
and manuscripts, the little green sofa, and the 
same maps and pictures on the drab-colored 
walls. The picture had been so long hanging in 
my own room at home, that I at once recognized 
each particular object. 

Seifert went to an inner door, announced my 
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out of the twenty-four, reads and replies to his 
daily rain of letters, and suffers no single occur- 
rence of the least interest in any part of the 
world to escape his attention. I could not per- 
ceeive that his memory, the first mental faculty to 
show decay, is at all impaired. He talks rapidly, 
with the greatest apparent ease, never hesitating 
for a word, whether in English or German, and, 
in fact, seemed to be unconscious which language 
he was using, as he changed five or six times in 
the course of the conversation. He did not re- 
main in his chair more than ten minutes at a 
time, frequently getting up and walking about 


name, and Humboldt immediately appeared. He | the room, now and then pointing to a picture or 
came up to me with a heartiness and cordiality | opening a book to illustrate some remark. 


which made me fecl that I was in the presence 


of a friend, gave me his hand, and inquired } into Lapland. 


whether we should converse in English or Ger- 
man. ‘Your letter,” said he, “was that of a 


German, and you must certainly speak the lan-| fer from the severe cold?” 
guage familiarly ; but I am also in the constant | 
He insisted on my | 


habit of using English.” 





He began by referring to my Winter journey 
“ Why do you choose the Win- 
ter?” he asked: ‘Your experiences will be 
very interesting, it is true, but will you not suf- 
“ That remains to 
be seen,” I answered. “TI have tried all climates 


except the Arctic without the least injury. The 





taking one end of the green sofa, observing that | last two years of my travels were spent in trop- 
he rarely sat upon it himself, then drew up a| ical countries, and now! wish to have the strong- 
plain cane bottomed chair and seated himself | est possible contrast.” ‘That is quite natural,” 
beside it, asking me to speak a little louder than , he remarked, “and I can understand how your ob- 
usual, as his hearing was not so acute as for- | ject in travel must lead you to seek such contrasts; 





merly. 

As I looked at the majestic old man, the line | 
of Tennyson, describing Wellington, came into | 
my mind: “ Oh, good gray head, which all men | 
know.” The first impression made by Hum- | 
boldt’s face is that of a broad and genial human- | 
ity. His massive brow, heavy with the gathered | 
wisdom of nearly a century, bends forward and | 
overhangs his breast, like a ripe ear of corn, but 
as you look below it, a pair of clear blue eyes, | 
almost as bright and steady as a child’s, meet 
your own. In those eyes you read that trust in | 
man, that immortal youth of the heart, which 
make the snows of eighty-seven Winters lie so 
lightly upon his head. You trust him utterly 
at the first glance, and you feel that he will trust 
you, if you are worthy of it. I had approached | 
him with a natural feeling of reverence, but in | 
five minutes I found that I loved him, and could 
talk with him as freely as with a friend of my 
own age. His nose, mouth and chin have the 
heavy Teutonic character, whose genuine type 
always expresses an honest simplicity and direct- 
ness. 

I was most surprised by the youthful charac- 
ter of his face. I knew that he had been fre- 
quently indisposed during the present year, and 
had been told that he was beginning to show the 
marks of his extreme age ; but I should not have 
suspected him of being over seventy-five. His 





wrinkles are few and small, and his skin has a 
smoothness and delicacy rarely seen in old men. 
His hair, although snow-white, is still abundant, 
his step slow but firm, and his manner active 
almost to restlessness. 


He sleeps but four hours 


| but you must possess a remarkably healthy organ- 


ization.” ‘ You doubtless know, from your own 
experience,” ] said, “that nothing preserves a 
man’s vitality like travel.” ‘‘ Very true,” he 
answered, ‘“‘if it does not kill at the outset. For 
my part, I keep my health everywhere, like 
yourself. During five years in South America 
and the West Indies, I passed through the midst 
of black vomit and yellow fever untouched.” 

I spoke of my projected visit te Russia, and 
my desire to traverse the Russian-Tartar pro- 
vinces of Central Asia. The Kirghiz steppes he 
said, were very monotonous; fifty miles gave you 
the picture of a thousand ; but the people were ex- 
ceedingly interesting. If I desired to go there, I 
would have no difficulty in passing through them 
to the Chinese frontier; but the southern provinces 
of Siberia, he thought, would best repay me. The 
scenery among the Altai Mountains was very 
grand. From his window in one of the Siberian 
towns, he had counted eleven peaks covered with 
eternal snow. The Kirghizes, he added, were 
among the few races whose habits had remained 
unchanged for thousands of years, and they had 
the remarkable peculiarity of combining a monas- 
tic with a monadic life. They were partly Budd- 
hist and partly Mussulman, and their monkish 
sects followed the different clans in their wan- 
derings, carrying on their devotions in the en- 
campments, inside of a sacred circle marked out 
by spears. He had seen their ceremonies, and 
was struck with their resemblance to those of 
the Catholic church. 

Humboldt’s recollections of the Altai Moun- 
tains naturally led him to speak of the Andes. 
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*¢ You have travelled in Mexico,”’ said he ; ‘‘ do 
you not agree with me in the opinion that the 
finest mountains in the world are those single 
cones of perpetual snow rising out of the splen- 
did vegetation of the tropics? The Himalayas, 
although loftier, can scarcely make an equal im- 
pression ; they lie further to the north, without 
the belt of tropical growths, and their sides are 
dreary and sterile in comparison. You remember 
Orizaba,” continued he; “here is an engraving 
from a rough sketch of mine. I hope you will 
find it correct.” He rose and took down the 
illustrated folio which accompanied the last edi- 
tion of his * Minor Writings,” turned over the 
leaves, and recalled, at each plate, some remi- 
niscence of his American travel. ‘I still think,” 
he remarked as he closed the book, ‘‘ that Chim- 
borazo is the grandest mountain in the world.” 

Among the objects in his study was a living 
chameleon, in a box with a glass lid. The animal, 
which was about six inches long, was lazily doz- 
ing ona bed of sand, with a big blue-fly (the 
unconscious provision for his dinner) perched 
upon his back. ‘‘ He has just been sent to me 
from Smyrna,” said Humboldt; “he is very 
listless and unconcerned in his manner.” Just 
then the chameleon opened one of his long, tub- 
ular eyes, and looked up at us. “ A peculiarity 
of this animal,” he continued, “is the power of 
looking in different directions at the same time. 
He can turn one eye toward heaven, while the 
other inspects the earth. There are many cler- 
gymen who have the same power.” 

After showing me some of Hildebrand’s water- 
color drawings, he returned to his seat and be- 
gan to converse about American affairs, with 
which he seemed to be entirely familiar. He 
spoke with great admiration of Col. Fremont, 
whose defeat he profoundly regretted. ‘ But it 
is at least a most cheering sign,” he said, “and 
an omen of good for your country, that more 
than half a million of men supported by their 
votes a man of Fremont’s character and achieve- 
ments.” With regard to Buchanan, he said: 
‘“‘T had occasion to speak of his Ostend Mani- 
festo not long since, in a letter which has been 
published, and I could not characterize its spirit 
by any milder term than savage.” He also 
spoke of our authors, and inquired particularly 
after Washington Irving, whom he had once 
seen. I told him I had the fortune to know Mr. 
Irving, and had seen him not long before leaving 
New-York. ‘‘He must be at least fifty years 
old,” said Humboldt. ‘“ He is seventy,” I an- 
swered, “ but as young asever.” “ Ah!” said 
he, “I have lived so long that I have almost 
lost the consciousness of time. I belong to the 


age of Jefferson and Gallatin, and I heard of 
Washington’s death while travelling in South 
America.” 

I have repeated but the smallest portion of 
his conversation, which flowed on in an uninter- 
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rupted stream of the richest knowledge. On re- 
calling it to my mind, after leaving, I was sur- 
prised to find how great a number of subjects he 
had touched upon, and how much he had said or 
seemed to have said—for he has the rare faculty 
of placing a subject in the clearest and most 
vivid light by a few luminous words—concerning 
each. He thought, as he talked, without effort. 
I should compare his brain to the Féuntain of 
Vaucluse—a still, deep and tranquil pool, with- 
out a ripple on its surface, but creating a river 
by its overflow. He asked me many questions, 
but did not always wait for an answer, the 
question itself suggesting some reminiscence, 
orsome thought which he had evident pleasure in 
expressing. I sat or walked, following his move- 
ments, an eager listener, and speaking in alter- 
nate English and German, until the time which 
he had granted to me had expired. Seifert at 
length reappeared and said to him in a manner 
at once respectful and familiar, “‘ It is time,” and 
I took my leave. 

‘You have travelled much, and seen many 
ruins,” said Humboldt, as he gave me his hand 
again; ‘ now you have seen one more.” ‘ Not 
a ruin,” I could not help replying, “ but a pyra- 
mid.” For I pressed the hand which had touched 
those of Frederick the Great, of Forster, the 
companion of Capt. Cook, of Klopstock and 
Schiller, of Pitt, Napoleon and Josephine, the 
Marshals of the Empire, Jefferson, Hamilton, 
Wieland, Herder, Goethe, Cuvier, La Place, 
Gay-Lussac, Beethoven, Walter Scott—in short, 
of every great man whom Europe has produced 
for three-quarters of a century. I looked not 
only into the cyes which had seen this living 
history of the world pass by, scene after scene, 
till the actors retired one by one, to return no 
more, but had beheld the cataract of Atures and 
the forests of the Cassiquiare, Chimborazo, the 
Amazon and Popocatapetl, the Altaian Alps of 
Siberia, the Tartar steppes and the Caspian Sea. 
Such a splendid circle of experience well befits 
a life of such generous devotion to science. I 
have never seen so sublime an example of old 
age—crowned with imperishable success, full of 
the ripest wisdom, cheered and sweetened by the 
noblest attributes of the heart. A ruin, indeed! 
No: a human temple, perfect as the Parthenon. 

As I was passing out through the cabinet of 
Natural History, Seifert’s voice arrested me. “I 
beg your pardon, Sir,” said he, ‘“ but do you 
know what this is?’ pointing to the antlers of a 
Rocky Mountain elk. ‘Of course I do,” said 
I, “ 1 have helped to eat many of them.” He 
then pointed out the other specimens, and took 
me into the library to show me some drawings 
by his son-in-law, Mihlhausen, who had accom- 
panied Lieut. Whipple in his expedition to the 
Rocky Mountains. He also showed me a very 
elaborate specimen of bead-work, in a gilt frame. 
“This,” he said, “is the work of a Kirghiz 
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princess, who presented it to His Excellency when 
we were on our journey to Siberia.” ‘“ You 
accompanied His Excellency then?” I asked. 
‘¢ Yes,” said he, “‘ we were there in ’29.” Sei- 
fert is justly proud of having shared for thirty 
or forty years the fortunes of his master. There 
was a ring, and a servant came to announce a 
visitor. ‘ Ah, the Prince Ypsilanti,” said he: 
“don’t let him in; don’t let a single soul in; I 
must go down and dress His Excellency. Sir, 
excuse me—yours, most respectfully,’ and 
bowed himself out. As I descended to the 
street, I passed Prince Ypsilanti on the stairs. 

B. T. 


A poetical epistle from Henry Ware to his wife, writ- 


ten in 1828, during a journey on horseback into Ver- 
mont . 


TO MARY. 


Dear Mary, ’tis the fourteenth day 
Since I was parted from your side ; 

And still upon my lengthening way 
In solitude I ride; 

But not a word has come to tell 

If those I left at home are well. 


1 am not of an anxious mind, 

Nor prone to cherish useless fear ; 
Yet oft, methinks, the very wind 

Is whispering in my ear, 
That many an evil may take place 
Within a fortnight’s narrow space. 


*Tis true, indeed; disease and pain 
May all this while have been your lot ; 
And, when I reach my home again, 
Death may have marked the spot. 
I need but dwell on thoughts like these, 
To be as wretched as I please. 


But no,—a happier thought is mine ; 
The absent, like the present scene, 
Is guided by a Friend Divine, 
Who bids us wait serene 
The issues of that gracious will, 
Which mingles good with every ill. 


And who should feel this tranquil trust 
In that Benignant One above,— 

Who ne’er forgets that we are dust, 
And rules with pitying love,— 

Like us, who both have just been led 

Back from the confines of the dead? 


Like us, who, ’mid the various hours 
That make life’s changeful wilderness, 

Have always found its suns and showers 
Alike designed to bless ? 

Led on and taught as we have been, 

Distrust indeed would be a sin. 


Darkness, ’tis true, and death must come; 
But they should bring us no dismay ; 
They are but guides to lead us home, 
And then to pass away. 
Oh, who will keep a troubled wind, 
That knows this glory is designed ? 
Then, dearest, present or apart, 
An equal calmness let us wear; 
Let steadfast Faith control the heart, 
And still its throbs of care. 
We may not lean on things of dust; 
But Heaven is worthy all our trust. 


Salisbury and Vergennes, Sept. 4th and 5th. 
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VIA CRUCIS, VIA LUCIS. 


FROM THE GERMAN. 


Through aot comes the morning; if darkness en- 
tomb, 
With the veil of its horror, creation from sight, 
Never mind, never mind! after midnight’s deep gloom 
Comes the glory of sunrise, in love and in light. 
Through storm comes the calm; when o’er earth and 
through heaven, 
The bhurricane’s thunder-wheel echoing goes, 
Never mind, never mind ! after storm-sounds are given, 
Comes the stillness, the calmness, the peace of re- 
pose ! 
Through frost comes the spring; when the north wind 
sweeps past, 
Benumbing the sap in the woodland and bowers, 
Never mind, never mind! after winter’s fierce blast, 


Comes spring, whispering softly of leaves and of 
flowers ! 


Through strife comes the conquest ; when trials attend, 
And dangers and conflicts around thee increase ; 
Never mind, never mind! when the struggle shall end, 
Comes the voice of rejoicing, the sweet tones of 
peace. 


Through toil comes repose ; if at midsummer noon 
The heathas o’erpowered thee, and labor oppressed; 
Never mind, never mind! for the cool evening soon 
In the sweetness of slumber shall soothe thee to rest. 
Through the cross comes the crown! when the cares 
of this life, 


Like giants in strength, may to crush thee combine, 
Never mind, never mind ; after sorrow’s sad strife, 
Shall the peace and the crown of salvation be thine. 


Through woe comes delight: if at evening thou sigh, 
And thy soul still at midnight in sorrow appears; 

Never mind, never mind! for the morning is nigh, 
Whose sunbeams of gladness shall dry up thy tears! 


Through death comes our life: to the portal of pain, 
Through Time’s thistle fields are our weary steps 
driven ; 
Never mind, never mind ! through this passage we gain 
The mansions of light and the portals of heaven. 


VOLCANOES—THEIR NATURE AND THE PHE- 
NOMENA USUALLY ATTENDANT ON THEIR 
ACTION. 


A voleano is an opening in the earth’s crust, 
bearing the general appearance of a vent for its 
subterranean fires. The geographical distribu- 
tion of volcanoes is very considerable. They are 
found in every zone from the equator to the poles. 
Several thousands of them are known, some ex- 
tinct, others still in a state of activity. 

The matters ejected by a volcano, consist of 
smoke, ashes, alluvium and lava, with the ac- 
companiments of thunder, lightning, violent con- 
cussions of the earth, wind and rain. 

Smoke usually precedes all other eruptive ap- 
pearances, and it consists for the most part of 
steam, so long as it exhibits a whitish color. A 
moderate degree of heat in the crater is capable 
of producing it. This steam is seldom pure, 
but generally associated with other gases, such 
as sulphuretted hydrogen and hydrochloric acid 
gas. Sulphuretted hydrogen is easily recognised 
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by its disagreeable smell, and hydrochloric acid 
gas, by its white fumes and stifling odor. 

The Ashes generally appear in the middle or 
towards the end of a volcanic out-break, and con- 
sist of the substance of the lava finely divided. 
The ash resembles in appearance fine powder or 
coarse gravel, and in this state is called volcanic 
sand. In both forms the ash is carried upwards | 
by the force of the ascending vapor with which 
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ages elapsed, during which there was a continual 
loss of heat from the surface, by free radiation 
into the stellar spaces ; the condensing and cool- 
ing processes consequently went on, and, ulti- 
mately, that surface was cooled down to solid 
crust, which now envelops the fiery nucleus. 
The earth is, therefore, at present, an opaque or 
dark body, and, if these views be correct, it is 
by the an extinguished star. It is, in fact, an intensely 
it is intermingled. This causes the dark ap-| heated fluid spheroid, covered with a crust of 
pearance of the fumes, and the dim and troubled | badly conducting solid matter from twenty to 
character of the sunlight during an eruption ; | thirty miles in thickness, which bears ubout the 
for the ash fills the air in such quantities, and | same relative proportion to the bulk of its yet 
falls down again so slowly and in such a finely | fiery interior, as the shell of an egg does to its 
divided condition, that it necessarily interrupts | fluid contents. 

the free passage of light from the sun. The| These views are notat variance with any known 
cause of this fine division of the lava is not! facts, and are supported by the figure of the 
known. It is most probable that the ash is | earth, which is really such as would be assumed 
formed in consequence of the sudden outbreak of | by a fluid mass; and also by the fact, that its 
escaping gas through the melted lava, which | temperature increases from its surface to its in- 
scatters the particles of the fiery river asunder, | terior. A series of observations made in several 
and these cooling, form those clouds of ashes | of the principal lead and silver mines in Saxony, 
which descend on the surrounding plains. gave one degree of Fahrenheit for every sixty- 


Alluvium.—During the eruption, or after the | five feet of descent. In this case the bulb of the 
outbreak of the lava, enormous masses of steam | thermometer was introduced into cavities pur- 
arise from the crater or mouth of the volcano, 


BO EK | posely cut in the solid rock, at depths varying 
which is condensed by the cold atmosphere sur-| from 200 to 900 feet. This increase of heat 


rounding its summit; this sometimes produces | does not, however, follow the same law over the 
violent showers of rain, even in countries where, | whole earth ; for in other mines it is necessary 
under other circumstances, these appearances are to descend thrice as far for each degree of tem- 
quite unknown. In this manner, floods are oc-| perature. If we adopt M. Cordier’s estimate of 
casioned, which, pouring themselves over the | one degree Fahrenheit for every forty-five feet of 
dust-like ashes and light dross ejected from the | depth, as the mean result, and assume that the 
volcano, ultimately develop into torrents of mud, | temperature increases below in the same ratio, 
which on account of their rapid motion, are | at the depth of two miles, the earth would have 
sometimes equally as destructive as the floods of the temperature of boiling water; and at the 
fiery lava. | depth of about twenty-four miles we should ar- 
Lava.—This forms one of the most important | rive at the melting point of iron, a heat suffi- 
products of volcanic action, and is satisfactory | cient to fuse rocks and all known substances. 
proof that in the inside of the earth a high de- Volcanoes must therefore be regarded as open- 
gree of heat predominates. Almost all volcanoes | ings through the earth’s crust, which communi- 
have, as a common character, a conical outward | cate directly with the fiery fluid in its interior. 
figure, and at their summit a funnel-formed de-| The high temperature of the lava which, when 
pression called the crater, which penetrates to | it first issues forth from the mountain, glows 
the depths of the earth, and forms a channel | with the splendor of the sun, when compared 


through which the fiery fluid materials of the | with the law of the increase of temperature from 


— nucleus are poured on the earth’s sur-| the surface to the interior, proves that it must 
ace. 


rise from vast depths in the earth. Lifted by 
great mechanical pressure, it rises in the tubular 
passages of the mountain, and if the sides of the 
cone be sufficiently strong to withstand the 
hydrostatic pressure, it may overflow the walls of 
the crater at the top of the voleano, as happened 
in the Peak of Teneriffe, to whose very summit 
Humboldt traced a stream of vitreous lava. But 








A few explanatory remarks are required in 
this place. The most distinguished scientific 
men now living, favor the opinion that the earth 
was at one time an immense sphere of nebulous 
matter, and that all the elements which now 
enter into the composition of its solid and fluid 
parts then existed, comparatively speaking, un- 


combined and in the gaseous form. In the| generally the lava, owing to the accumulated 
course of immense periods of time, the attrac-| hydrostatic pressure, makes for itself a lateral 
tive forces among the elements gradually pre-| passage through the flanks of the mountain ; and 
dominated over the repulsive, the nebulous | the thunder-tones and violent concussions of the 
matter condensed about a common centre, evolved | earth which accompanied the effort at its eleva- 
heat and light, and the earth became a radiant | tion, gradually subside as the sun bright flood 
star, or selt-luminous body. Another cycle of| rolls forth from its side. 
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It has been shown that the word smoke, as; of Grand street. At 2 o’clock in the morning 
applied to volcanic appearances, must be under-| a Grand-street boat left the New-York side and 
stood in a peculiar sense ; that the smoke of a| did not return again until 2 o’clock A. M. 


volcano consists of steam intermingled with vari- On Saturday afternoon the river at Wall street 
ous gases and volcanic ashes, or lava, in a finely | ferry was blocked up and hundreds of people 
comminuted state; so also the word flame is some-| were crossing upon the ice. The ships Union 
what restricted in its application. The flames! from New-Orleans, and Charles Holmes from 
of a voleano are rarely, if ever, derived from in-| Hayana were stuck in the ice for some time, and 
flammatory gases, but are rather the result of the | finally were obliged to make the best of their 
light emitted from the showers of incandescent | way to Jersey City. 

or red-hot rocks and fragments of lava, which it) ‘The Staten Island boats up to Saturday even- 
“ peagenere, ae nes = the a ing have made their trips with considerable reg- 
oe a ~- <l 5.“ tagpratnntinned ass y-vedpenlner Saga ularity. Yesterday but one trip was made. The 
terior, by the clouds surrounding its summit. Huguenot come up to the city from Port Rich- 


th a as on oan eet ea - ~ ee | mond in the morning, and left again at 11 A. M. 
at we are only separated by & few mules Of solid | on her return. There were no boats from Quar- 


iery flui i ces i - a @ : 
= ene = age ee a }antine in consequence of the north-east wind 
—_ 2 Peete gna: Whose | forcing immense masses of ice upon that shore, 


stormy undulations produce earthquakes, by which | 5) ., preventing the arrival and departure of 
the solid strata of the earth’s crust are shattered |, ,...1, 


and dislocated. Every region of the globe bears ; 
proof of the sevennann of these inane fires, The Hamilton Avenue, South of Wall street 
which have piled up the rocks into hills, and the | ferries were laid id yesterday. 
hills into mountains. When nature isthuscon-| The Herald gives the following account of 
vulsed, the earth is draped in mourning; the | the ice-crossing on Saturday : 
heat and poisonous exhalations destroy all vege- | 
tation and animal life. For miles around a 
voleano, after an eruption, nothing is visible but 
sterility and death. With the return of a more 
peaceful era, the earth again becomes covered 
with fertility and life. Vegetation, in all its end- 
less diversified forms of beauty, once more adorns 
its surface, and hides from vulgar observation the 
terrible convulsions of the past, and amidst those 
trees and flowers animal life again disports itself 
in its wonted security and happiness. ‘Thus isa 
green, lovely, but flimsy mantle been repeatedly | 
thrown as it were in charity and kindness over 
the evidence of former disturbances, and over 
the proofs of the convulsive throes through which instead of sail, from New-York to Brooklyn and 
our planet has passed in the several stages of its },. 4. P 
gestation. C—s. | ’ ’ 
Pennsylvania Inquirer. | On the change of the tide yesterday morning, 
| the vast floes of ice in the bay were swept up 
ae | the Kast River, which being already full of ice, 
| soon wedged together and formed a homogeneous 
| mass, extending from shore to shore, and bound- 
During yesterday forenoon the East River was | ed on the North by the Fulton Ferry, and on the 
almost entirely blockaded with ice, and the ferry- | south by the South Ferry. The fact that the 
boats were only able to make occasional trips. | river was frozen across soon became known, and 
In the afternoon the north-easterly wind started | »bout 103 o’clock the first adventurous traveller 
some of the ice down the river and allowed more | made his way over to the Brooklyn side. The 
frequent passage of the boats on some of the | news spread, and soon a continuous stream kept 
upper ferries. About 4 o’clock the beam of one | pouring across from the foot of Wall street, most 
of the Houston street ferry-boats stopped on the | of whom landed at Thompson’s slip on the other 
centre, and she was drifted to a dock some dis-| side. The novelty of the exhibition soon drew 
tance below the Navy Yard. The Peck-slip crowds to witness it, and the docks and ships 
boats made occasional trips during the day-time | soon became filled with interested spectators. 
and were withdrawn at dark. On Saturday eve-| For five hours the travel was kept up, the ice to 
all appearance being strong enough to support a 


ning the trips on this ferry were discontinued 
about dark, and hundreds of persons were com- | horse and cart on any part traversed by the mul- 
titude who were crossing. Not only were men 


pelled to cross the Fulton ferry or go by the way 





“‘ Notwithstanding the large quantities of ice 
that usually makes its appearance in our harbor 
and rivers, it is very unusual for it to accumu- 
late in such large quantities as to admit of a 
passage-way across either of the great rivers 
that wash our shores. This phenomenon, how- 
ever, occurred once in the year 1852, when the 
Kast River was frozen across from shore to shore, 
and thousands of people passed over to the 
other side—it being considered a great feat to 
do so. 

‘The same circumstance occurred yesterday, 
and it is estimated that 20,000 persons must 
have taken advantage of the circumstance to walk, 


THE ICE IN THE EAST RIVER. 
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and boys taking advantage of this state of things, 
but females also ventured on the ice, and over a 
hundred of them passed to the other side. The 
crowds on the docks cheered the courageous 
women loudly, and everybody seemed to think it 
all very fine fun. 

“The sight was a magnificent one. Below lay 
an unbroken mass of ice, covering an area of five 
square miles. The surface, though of but one 
color, was variously tinted, and relieved here and 
there by moving specks—for such the men and 
boys on the river seemed to be. The shores on 
either side were lined with people shouting, hur- 
rahing and having a good time of it generally, 
and the utmost hilarity prevailed. 

“This continued until 4 o’clock, when the 
tide began to turn and the water sensibly to 
lower in the slips. The more cautious left the 
ice and came ashore, but it seemed impossible te 
warn the boys and men who were in the center 
of the stream. 

“Tn a little while the ice near the docks be- 
came fissured on the New-York side, and it was 
evident that the ebb tide would soon make short 
work of the ice. The people on the dock saw 
this, and shouted to those on the ice to come 
off immediately ;’ but they had done so much 
shouting before that they were not heeded. In 
a little while there was a great chasm near the 


shore this side, when the alarm spread to those | 


on the ice to run to the other side. At this time 
nearly five hundred persons were on the ice and 
running for the Brooklyn shore, where a few 


got off; but the ice broke there also, and mat- | 
ters began to look serious, as all communication | 
with the shore was cut off, and the five hundred | 
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NORTH POLE—-NO SUCH THING AS APPARENT 
TIME—THE SUN FOREVER IN THE MERIDIAN. 


Professor Sontag, Astronomer to the “ Grinnell 
Expedition,” in his narrative says, “ As the land 
adjacent to the Pole is all terra incognita, it is 
impossible to say what additions to the stores of 
natural science a visitor to those regions might 
be able to make. Certain it is, however, that a 
new and wide field would be opened for his in- 
vestigation. Every thing there would be novel ; 
and that circumstance alone would be well cal- 
culated to stimulate his attentive faculties. The 
difficulties which would present themselves to 
the investigator may be appreciated at home; but 
they would be greater or less according to circum- 
stances of which we know nothing. We know 
not, for example, whether the Pole is covered 
with open water, or icy sea, or dry land; nor do 
we know which of these three conditions would 
be most favorable for investigation. It may be 
presumed, however, that an open sea would be, 
in several respects, the most disadvantageous. 

| In the first place, it would in all probability be 
so deep that the ship would be unable to anchor ; 
and the current might be too strong to permit 
her to keep stationary long enough to make ac- 
curate observations. In the second place: if she 
could not maintain her position steadily at one 
point, the commander would experience a new 
embarrassment, viz., as every meridian must ex- 
tend southwardly, he would be apt to lose that on 
which he had approached the Pole—and conse- 
quently he would be at a loss how to shape his 
course homeward. 


The occurrence of this strange difficulty will 








were running wildly from side to side, not know- | naturally present itself as one among many novel 
ing what to do—the ice, in the mean time, drift-| phenomena which will arrest the adventurer’s at- 
ing slowly down the river with a precious freight | tention, and the following observations would 
of human lives upon it. | probably occur to him on the spot. The time of 

“At this time the anxiety of the people on’ day (to use that phraseology for want of any 
the docks was intense, as it was feared that many | other that would be more appropriate) would no 
lives would be lost. While this fear was at its | longer be marked by any apparent change in the 
height, however, as if by magic, three tow-boats | altitude of the sun above the horizon ; because to 
and numberless small boats made their appear- | a spectator at the Pole no such change would ap- 
ance for the purpose of taking off the now ter-| pear, except to the small amount of the daily 
rified ice bridge travellers. ‘hey were all un-| change of declination. Thus, not only to the 


successful, until one of the tugs, named the 
Ratler, dashed down the river with the tide, 
and pushed into the floe so as to bury her bow 
in the thick drift. A ladder was then put out, 
and soon the adventurers were seen clambering 
up to her decks. All this was witnessed with 
breathless interest by the excited crowd, and as 
the men and boys were taken off, one by one, 


eye, but also for the practical purpose of obtain- 
ing the time by astronomical observations, the 
sun would appear throughout the twenty-four 
hours neither to rise nor fall, but to describe a 
circle round the heavens parallel with the horizon. 
Therefore, the usual mode of ascertaining the 


be would utterly fail; and indeed, however 


startling may be the assertion, it is nevertheless 


loud cheers were given and much enthusiasm | true, that time, or the natural distinction of time, 


betrayed. 

“ At last the whole five hundred were taken 
off by the different boats, and the river in an 
hour’s time was entirely clear of ice. The South 
Fulton and Grand street Ferries were all running 
Without much difficulty last night.” 





would be no more. This will appear from the 
consideration that the idea of apparent time re- 
fers only to the particular meridian on which an 
observer happens to be placed ; and is marked or 
determined only by the distance of the sun, or 
some other heavenly body, from that meridian. 
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Now, as an observer at the Pole is on no one 
meridian, but is stationed at a point where all 
meridians meet, it is evident that “ apparent 
time” for him has no existence. 


A FLEMISH NUNNERY. 


The nuns never lie down, but sleep upright. I 
went up a narrow, corkscrew, stone staircase into 
their cells, and saw these extraordinary beds; 
they consist of a hard and almost cylindrical 
mattrass, stuffed with straw, about three feet long, 
at right angles to which is fixed an equally hard 
upright palliasse to support the back. There is 
no pillow, neither are there sheets, and only one 
small thin blanket. A basin and ewer of water 
stood on the ground, and the sleeping habit 
hung on a peg behind the door. There 
was no other furniture. A small window 
opened on to the garden, and the honeysuckle 
which embowered it gave something of a cheer- 
ful aspect to the denuded little dormitory. They 
rise at half-past four, are only allowed five minutes 
to wash and dress, and go down to chapel, where 
they pray and meditate till half-past five, when 
their first mass is said; this is always at a fixed 
hour and is followed by one and sometimes two 
more. After these they remain in chapel till 
half-past eleven. Their first meal, which they 
call dinner, is at half-past twelve, and consists 
entirely of herbs, vegetables, rice, eggs, etc. 
Butter, cheese, milk, and what they call Jait 
battu, they also eat, but not at maigre seasons. 
Their second and last meal is at seven, and con- 
sists of dry bread and the biere du pays. The 
sisters do everything for themselves—washing, 
mending, sweeping, scouring, ete. The rule of 
the lay-sisters is slightly less severe in every par- 
ticular, but even this is ascetic enough to startle 
most secular persons. The sister who showed us 
the mysteries of the house was a very pleasant, 
amiable-looking woman of about thirty-five. She 
had a peculiar calm, holy expression of counte- 
nance, and expressed herself perfectly happy in 
the life of which she had made choice, now about 
fifteen years since. The discipline they observed, 
she said, was bon pour lame et bon pour le corps 
aussi. It seems they are removed from house to 
house, to prevent too great an attachment to one 
locality. She and another lay-sister were sent, a 
short time ago, on a mission to England: and 
this was another considerable grievance to her ; 
but she said she kept her trouble to herself, and 
accepted it as one of the acts of submission to 
the will of her superior to which her rule bound 
her. The first night they arrived in London, 
when they put up at the hotel, they were shown 
into a room where the beds were, of course, hori- 
zontal. This was a difficulty which had not 
occurred to them, and they made up their minds 
to adopt the same position as the rest of the 
world ; but no sooner had they tried it than they 
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found it impossible to sleep; accordingly they 
relinquished the attempt, and taking the mattrass 
off the bedstead, placed it half upright against 
the wall, and had reason to be perfectly satisfied 
with their ingenious expedient.—Flemish Inte- 
riors. 


We are apt to call things by wrong names. 
We will have prosperity to be happiness, and 
adversity to be misery ; though that is the school 
of wisdom, and oftentimes the way to eternal 
happiness.— Wm. Penn. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Friovur ayp Mgeat.—The Flour market is very quiet. 
We quote at $6 37 a 6 50 per barrel. Sales of good 
brands for home consumption at the same price, and 
extra and fancy brands at $675a800. There is 
very liitle export demand. Rye Flour is worth $3 75 
per barrel. Corn Meal is dull, at $3 00 per bbl. 

Grain.—Wheat is dull, but prices are steady. 
Last sales of prime new Pennsylvania red were made 
at $1 52 a 1 54, and $1 60a 1 62 for white. Rye is 
very scarce; sales of Penna. at 8lc. Corn is scarce; 
sales of old yellow at 68 and new yellow at 64a 65c. 
Oats are steady at 48c per bushel for Western and 
Penna. ; inferior, from store, at 45c. 

OARDING SCHOOL.—A Friend desirous of open- 

ing a Boarding School convenient to Friends’ 
Meeting, Fallsington, may hear of a desirable situa- 
tion by applying previous to the 15th of next month. 
For further particulars address either Wm. Satrsr- 
THWwAITE, Jr., or Mark Parmer, Fallsington P. 0., 
Bucks Co., Pa. Ist mo. 10, 1857. 


UST PUBLISHED. A New Edition ot the Dis- 
cipline of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting. Price 


Fifty cents. 
T. E. CHAPMAN, 

ist mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 

UST PUBLISHED. A Memoir of John Jackson. 

Price 37$ cts. With Portrait, 50 cts. 

T. E. CHAPMAN, 

1st mo. 10. No. 1 South Fifth St. 

RCILDOUN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
The twelfth session of this Institution will com- 
mence on the 19th of Second mo. next, and will con- 
tinue twenty weeks. The usual branches comprising 
a thorough English education will be taught, and 
scientific lectures illustrated by appropriate apparatus 
will be delivered. [t is situated three miles south- 
west of Coatesville, on the Philadelphia and Columbia 
Railroad, from which place pupils wiil be conveyed 
free of charge. For circulars address the Principal, 
Ercildoun P. O., Chester Co., Pennsylvania. 
SMEDLEY DARLINGTON, 
12th mo. 26th, 1856. 6t. p. Principal. 


HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 

BOYS.--The Winter Session of this institution 
will commence the 17th of 11th mo. 1856, and continue 
twenty weeks. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session, one half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term 
No extra charges. For further particulars address 

HENRY W. RIDGWAY, 

Crosswicks P. O., Burlington County, N. J. 

10th mo., 1856.3m. 


& L. WARD, Prain Bonnet Makers, North West 
» corner 9th and Spruce streets, Philadelphia. 
llth mo. 29th.—2m. 








